








IN DEX. 


A 
ACTORS, animadversion on—Woopn, 
in Rapid, 62—Rolla, 65—Reuben 
Glenroy, 67—Harry Dornton, 73— 
Bob Handy, 76—Alonzo, 229, 337— 
Jaffier, 337—-Copper Captain, 339— 
Prince of Wales 339. Cones, Alon- 
zo, 65—Henry 76. Warren, Las 
Casas, 65—Abel Handy, 76—Fal- 
Staff, 344—Cacafogo, 344. Jerren- 
son, Frank Oatland, 62—Orozimbo, 
65—Cosey, 67—Goldfinch, 73—Far- 
mer Ashfield, 75. M‘Kewnzie, Sir 
Hubert Stanley, 62—Pizarro, 65— 
Old Norval, 155. Francis, Vortex, 
62—Trot, 68. Mrs. Woon, Jessy 
Oatland, 62—Cora, 66. Mrs. Fran- 
cis, Mrs. Vortex, 62—Dame Ash- 
field, 76. Mrs. Seymour, 62. 
Payne, in Douglas, 145—Octavian, 
220—Frederick, 221—Zaphna and 
Selim, 222—Tancred, 222—Romeo, 
223. Cooper, Othello, 225—Zan- 
ga, 227—Richard, 230— Pierre, 230 
—Hamlet,231—Macbeth, 231—Hot- 
spur, 234—Michael Ducas, 234— 
Alexander, 422—Antony, Jul. Cas. 
420. West, 68, bis. Dwyer, Bel- 
cour, 425—Tangent, 427—Ranger, 
427—V apid,427—Liar, 427—Rapid, 
427—Sir Charles Racket, 427. 
Advice to conductors of magazines 402 
fEschylus 114, 189 
Alleyn, the player, account of 45 
Anecdotes and good things—Dick the 
Hunter, 92—Dr. Young,181—Othel- 
lo burlesqued, 181—Voltaire, 184— 
Louis XIV. 184— Mara and Florio, 
185—Macklin, 247, 248, 397, 408, 
409—Mozart, the composer, 257— 
Old Wignell, 343—Macklin and 
Foote, 397—Impertinent Petit Mai- 
tre, 406—Curious Slip Slop, 406— 
Specific for blindness, 407—Kemble 
and a stage tyro, 407—Kemble’s bon 
mot on Sydney playhouse, 407—Irish 
forgery, 407—Woman and country 
magistrate, 408—-French dramatic, 
481—Bacon and cabbage, 485. 
Apparition, sable or mysterious 


bell-rope 325 
Aristophanes 269 
Authors’ benefits—see Southern 502 

B 
Barry, the great player, account of, 298 
Bedford, duke of, monument 
Retterton, the great actor, 


317 
133, 213 


24, 118, 202, 337 
505 


Biography 
Bull, a dramatic one 
CG 

Carlisle, countess of, opinion of 
drama 398 

Catalani, madam, 96 

Cibber, Colley, his merit 506 

Coffee and Chocolate, account of 311 

Cone, see actors 

Cooper, life of 28 

Cooper, see actors 

Cooper, account of his acting _ 

Correspondence—on abuses of the 
Theatre, 103, 104 

, from Baltimore 


223 





157 
414 


on Theatricals 
, from New- 





York, ditto 
D 
Dramatic Censor, 49, 141, 220, 337, 414 
Drama, Grecian, 109, 189, 269, 350 
, lady Carlisle’s opinion on 398 
Dwyer, actor 235 
, see actors. 
Dramaticus, 251, 328, 502 
Dungannon, famous horse 560 
E 
Ederhall, luck of, old ballad 487 
Edward and Eleonora, remarks on, 502 
English, parallel between English 
men and English mastifls, by 
cardinal Ximenes 88 
Epilogues, humorous ones after 











tragedies censured 400 
Euripides 195 
F 

Francis, see actors 
» Mrs. ibid. 
Fullerton, actor, driven to suicide, 504 
G 


German Theatre, vindication of, 


by Dramaticus 251 
Gifford, Wm. life of 357, 447 
Greek drama 109, 189, 269, 350 


H 
History of the stage, 9, 109, 189, 269, 
350, 431 
High Life below Stairs, account of, 506 


Hodgkinson, biography of 202, 283, 
368, 457 
I 
Irish bulls, specimen of, 455 


Jefferson, see actors 
L 
Lear, essay on the alterations of it, 391 
Le Kain, the French actor, account 
of A38 
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INDEX. 


Lewis, his retirement from the 
stage 185 


Literary World, what is it? 406 
Longevity, instance of 496 
Lover general, a rhapsody 399 
M 
Macklin checked practice of his- 
sing 504 
Man and Wife, a comedy 188 
Menander 350 
Metayer Henry, anecdote of with 
Theobald 503 
M‘Kenzie, see actors 
Milton and Shakspeare, compari- 
son between 248 
Miscellany, 96, 173, 241, 307, 384, 467 
Music 81, 257 





, Oh think not my spirits are 


always as light, a song by Ana- 
creon Moore 83 
——, Irish 161 


Musical performance, expectation 


of a grand one 428 
N 

New-York reviewers impeached 505 

Nokes, comedian 381 
O 

O’Kelly’s horse Dungannon 500 


Originality in writing, Voltaire’s 
idea of 184 
Otway, observations on 502 
P 


Payne, American young Roscius, 
criticised on 141, 220, 241 
, See actors 
Pedestrianism, humorous essay on, 262 
Players celebrated compared with 
celebrated painters 387 
Plays, names of, attached to each No. 
—Foundling of the Forest, No. I— 
Man and Wite, No. Il—Venoni, No. 
1lI—New Way to pay Old. Debts, 
No. [V—Alfonso, king of Castile, 
No. V—The Free Knights, No. VI. 
Plays criticised in the Censor—Cure 
for the Heart-ach, 59—Pizarro, 62— 
Town and Country, 66—Ella Rosen- 
berg, 69—Wood Demon, 71—Aba- 
ellino, 73—Road to Ruin, 75—Speed 
the Plough, 74—Manand Wife, 188 
~——Foundling of the Forest, 80, 345 
— Africans, 418. 
Poetry—Tom Gobble, 





97—English 


bards and Scotch reviewers, extract 
from, 98—Occasional prologue on 
the first appearance of Miss Brunton, 
afterwards Merry and Warren, at 
Bath, 121—Latin verses on do. and 
translation, 124—Prologue on first 
appearance of the same lady in Lon- 





don, by A. Murphy, 126—Duck 
shooting, 172—A true story, 183— 
Lewis’s address on taking leave 
of Ireland, 187—On the death of 
Mrs. Warren, 246—Descent into 
Elisium, 253—Gracy Nugent, by Ca- 
rolan, 261—O never let us marry, 
324—Epilogue by Sheridan, censu- 
ring humourous ones after tragedies, 
401—Logical poem on chesnut horse 
and horse chesnut, 404—Quin, an 
anecdote in verse, 409—Luck of 
Edenhall, 487—The parson and the 
nose, 495—Solitude, advantages of 
for study, 495—Soldier tohis horse, 
499. 


Prospectus 1 
R 

Reviews of New-York impeached 505 
S 


Seymour Mrs. see actors 
She would and she would not, 


merit of 506 
Southern 502 
Socrates, death of 380 
Sophocles 189 
SPORTING, 85, 164, 262, 410, 499 
Spain, divertissements in 495 


Strolling Player, a week’s journal 
oO 396 
Stage, history of 8, 9, 109, 189, 269, 
350 


» 4 
Taylor, Billy, critique on ballad 467 
Thespis, account of 113 
Theobaldus Secundus, 175, 241, 307, 
384 
Theatre, misbehaviour there 267 


Theobald, his theft from Metayer, 503 
Theatrical contest, Barry and Gar- 


rick, in Romeo 507 
Thornton, Col. his removal from 
York to Wilts 164, 
V 


Voltaire, his idea of originality in 
writing 
Ww 
Warren, Mrs. life of 118 


Warren, actor, see actors 
West, see actors 


184 


Wit, pedigree of, by Addison 406 
Wife, essay on the choice of 477 
Wood, actor, see actors 
, Mrs. _ ibid. . 
; Y " 
Young, celebrated actor 236 


Zengis, se unintelligible audience 
not understand it 507 
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THE MIRROR OF TASTE. 


AND 


DRAMATIC CENSOR. 





Neque mala vel bona que vulgus putet.—Tacitts. 





PROSPECTUS. 


‘THE advantages of a correct judgment and refined taste 
in all matters connected with literature, are much greater 
than men in general imagine. The hateful passions have no 
greater enemies than a delicate taste and a discerning judg- 
ment, which give the possessor an interest in the virtues and 
perfections of others, and prompt him to admire, to cherish, 
and make them known to the world. Criticism, the parent 
of these qualities, therefore, mends the heart, while it im- 
proves the understanding. The influence of critical know- 
ledge is felt in every department of social life, as it supplies 
elegant subjects for conversation, and enlarges the scope, 
and extends the duration of intellectual enjoyment. With- 
out it, the pleasures we derive from the fine arts would be 
transient and imperfect ; and poetry, painting, music, and that 
admirable epitome of life, the stage, would afford nothing 
more than a fugitive, useless, pastime, if not aided by the 
interposition of the judgment, and sent home, by the de- 
lightful process of criticism, to the memory, there to exercise 
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PROSPECTUS. 
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the mind to the last of life, to be the amusement of our de- 
clining years, and, when all the other faculties for receiving 
pleasure are impaired by old age and infirmity, to cast the 
sunshine of delight over the last moments of our existence. 

In no age or country has the improvement of the imtellec- 
tial powers of man made a larger share of the business of life 
than in these in which we live. In the promotion of this spirit 
the stage has been an instrument of considerable efficacy, 
and, as such, lays claim to a full share of critical examina- 
tion; yet, owing to some cause, which it seems impossible 
to discover, that very important subject has been little at- 
tended to in this great commonwealth ; and in Philadelphia, 
the principal city of the union, has been almost totally ne- 
glected. No apology, therefore, can be thought necessary 
for offering the present work to the public. 

The utility of miscellanies of this kind has been some- 
times called in question; nor are those wanting who con- 
demn the whole tribe of light periodical productions, as de- 
trimental to the advancement of solid science and erudition : 
yet, in the most learned and enlightened nations of Europe, 
magazines and periodical compilations have, for more than 
a century, been circulated with vast success, and, within 
the last twenty years, increased in price as well as number, 
to an extent that shows how essentially the public opinion, 
in that quarter of the world differs from that of the persons 
who condemn them. 

Taking that decision as a decree without appeal, in f{a- 
your of such works, the editors think themselves authorized 
in offering the present without any formal apology. If the 
perusal of such productions had a tendency to prevent the 
youth of the country from aspiring to deep and solid eru- 
dition, or to divert men of talents from the prosecution of 
more important studies, the editors would be among the last 
to make any addition to the stock already in circulation ; 
but, convinced that, on the contrary, works of that kind pro- 
mote the advancement of general knowledge, they have no 











PROSPECTUS. 3 


scruple whatever in offering this to the American people; and 
so firm do they feel in the conviction of its utility, that they 
let it go into the world, unaided by any of those arts, or spe- 
cious professions which are sometimes employed, in similar 
cases, to excite the attention, enlist the partialities, and se- 
duce the judgment of the public. 

Of those who possess at once the talents, the leisure, and 
the inclination to hunt erudition into its deepest recesses, the 
numbér must ever be inconsiderable ; and of that number the 
portion must be small indeed, who could be diverted from 
that pursuit by the casual perusal of light fugitive pieces. On 
the other hand, the great majority of mankind would be left 
without inducement to read, if they were not supplied, by pub- 
lications of the kind proposed, with matter adapted to their 
circumstances, to their capacities, and their various turns of 
fancy ; matter accessible to them by its conciseness and per- 
spicuity, attractive by its variety and lightness, and useful by 
its easy adaptation to the familiar intercourse of life, and its 
fitness to enter into the conversation of rational society. Men 
whose time and labour are chiefly engrossed by the common 
occupations of life, have little leisure to read, none for what 
is called study. In books they do not search for deep learn- 
ing, but for amusement accompanied with information on 
general topics, conveyed with brevity; happy if, in seek- 
ing relaxation from the drudgery of business, they can pick 
up some new particles of knowledge. . For this most useful 
and numerous portion of society, some adequate intellectual 
provision ought to be made. Nor should it be imagined 
that, in supplying them, the general interests of literature 
are deserted. The frequent perusal of well collated miscel- 
lanies imparts to youth an appetite for diligent reading; by 
slow but certain gradation, stores the young mind with va- 


luable ideas ; accumulates in it a large stock of useful know- ° 


ledge ; and imperceptibly insinuates a correct and refined 
taste. Nor is this all. It may serve, as it often has, to rouse 
the mdolent from the gratification of complexional sloth, and 
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ae PROSPECTUS. 


recall the unthinking and irregular from the haunts of dissi- 
pation and vice to the blessings of serious reflection. 

Few things have more tended to inflame the general 
passion for literature in Great Britain than the practice of 
uniting the plan of the reviews with that of the magazines, 
and making them jointly vehicles of dramatic criticism. 
Multitudes at this day know the character of books, and 
form a general conception of their subjects, who, but for 
the light periodical publications, would never have known 
that such books existed: many who would not otherwise 
have extended their reading beyond the columns of a news- 
paper, are led by the pleasures of a represented play, to 
read the critic’s strictures upon it, and thence, by a natural 
transition, to peruse attentively the various other subjects 
which surround those strictures in the magazines. This is 
the reason why hundreds read the Monthly Mirror and si- 
milar productions of London, for one who reads the Ram- 
bler. 

For the passionate love of books, and the rapid advance- 
ment of literature which distinguish her from all young 
countries, America is greatly indebted to_her periodical publi- 
cations. Those, though small in number, and, unfortunately, 
too often shortlived, have been read in their respective times 
and circles with great avidity, and produced a correspondent 
effect. THe Port Fo tio alone raised, long ago, a spirit in 
the country which malicious Dulness itself will never be able 
to lay. Yet the disproportion in number of those miscella- 
nies which have succeeded in America, to those which en- 
rich the republic of letters in England, is astonishing, con- 
sidering the comparative population of the two countries. 
London boasts of several periodical publications founded on 
the DRAMA alone ; and though the other magazines occasion- 
ally contain short strictures on that subject, those have the 
greatest circulation which are most exclusively devoted to 


the stage. 
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PROSPECTUS. 5 


In AMERICA THERE HAS NOT YET BEEN ONE OF THAT 
DESCRIPTION. 

To supply this defect, and raise the United States one step 
higher in laudable emulation with Great Britain, the editors 
have planned the present work, of which, (though not to the 
total exclusion of other matter) the basis will be 


THE DRAMA. 


The first and by far the larger share will be allotted to the 
stage, and dramatic productions. The residue to miscellane- 
ous articles, most of them connected with the fashionable 
amusements, and designed to correct the abuses, which in- 
temperate ignorance, and Licentiousness, running riot for 
want of critical control, have introduced into the public di- 
versions of this opulent and luxurious city. 

In the composition of the several parts of this work, care 
will be taken to furnish the public with new and interesting 
matter, and to select from the current productions of the Bri- 
tish metropolis such topics as will best tend to promote the 
cultivation of an elegant taste for knowledge and letters, 
and, at the same time, repay the reader for the trouble of pe- 
rusal, with amusement and delight. Abstracts from the most 
popular publications will be given, accompanied with short 
critical remarks upon them, and, whatever appears most in- 
teresting in the periodical productions of Great Britain will 
be transferred into this ; pruned if they be prolix, and illustra- 
ted by explanatory notes, whenever they may be found ob- 
scured by local or personal allusion. 

As the leading object of the work is, not to infuse a pas- 
sion, but to inculcate a just and sober taste for dramatic po- 
etry and acting, the editors prbpose to give, seriatim, a his- 
tory of the drama from its origin, with strictures on drama- 
tic poesy, and portraits of the best dramatic poets of anti- 
quity. To this will succeed the history of the British stage. 
with portraits of the most celebrated poets, authors, and ac- 
tors who have flourished on it, and strictures on the profes- 
















































6 PROSPECTUS. 


sional talents of the latter, illustrated by parallels and com- 
parisons with those who have been most noted for excellence 
on the American boards. 

From that history the reader will be able to deduce a 
proper conviction ‘of the advantages of the stage, and the 
importance, if not the necessity, of putting the actors and 
the audience ona more proper footing with each other than 
that in which they now stand. Actors must lay their ac- 
count with being told their faults. They owe their whole 
industry and attention to those who attend their perform- 
ance ; but the editors hold that critic to have forfeited his 
right to correct the stage, and to be much more deserving of 
reprehension than those he censures, who, in the discharge 
of his duty, forgets that the actor has his rights and _ privi- 
leges also; that he has the same rights which every other 
gentleman possesses, and of which his profession has not 
even the remotest tendency to deprive him, to be treated 
with politeness and respect; that he has the same right as 
every other man in society, as the merchant, the mechanic, 
or the farmer, to prosecute his business unmolested ; shield- 
ed by the same laws which protect them_from the attacks of 
malicious libellers out of the theatre, and the insults of ca- 
pricious Ignorance or stupid Malevolence within. “ Reproof,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “ should not exhaust its power upon petty 
failings ;” and “ the care of the critic should be to distin- 
guish error from inability, faults of inexperieuce from de- 
fects of nature. On this principle the editors will unaltera- 
bly act. And, since they have cited the great moralist’s 
maxim as a direction for critics, they, even in this their first 
step into public view, beg leave to-offer a few sentiments from 
the same high source, for the guidance of AuDurors. “ HE 
THAT APPLAUDS HIM WHO DOES NOT DESERVE PRAISE Is 
ENDEAVOURING TO DECEIVE THE PUBLIC 3} HE THAT HISSES 
IN MALICE ORIN SPORT IS AN OPPRESSOR AND A ROBBER.*” 
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PROSPECTUS. 


This work, therefore, will contain a regular journal of all, 
worthy of notice, that passes in the theatre of Philadelphia, 
and an account of each night’s performances, accompanied 
with a critical analysis of the play and after-piece, and re- 
marks upon the merits of the actors. Nor shall the manage- 
ment of the stage, in any particular, escape observation. 
Thus the public will know what they owe to the manager 
and to the leader of each department, and those again what 
they owe to the public. To make Tue Mirror or Tastr 
AND Dramatic Censor, as far as possible a general national 
work, measures have been taken to obtain from the capital 
cities, of the other states, a regular account of their theatrical 
transactions. To this will be added a register of the other 
public exhibitions, and, in general, of all the fashionable 
amusements of this city, and, from time to time, the sporting 
intelligence of the new and old country. 

To the first part, which will be entitled “ The Domestic 
Dramatic Censor,” will succeed the “ Foreign Dramatic Cen- 
sor.’ This will contain a general account of all that passes 
in the theatres of Great Britain, likely to interest the fashion- 
able world and amateurs of America, viz. the new pieces, 
whether play, farce, or interlude, with their prologues and 
epilogues, together with their character and reception there, 
and critiques on the acting, collected from the various opi- 
nions of the best critics, together with the amusing occur- 
rences, anecdotes, bon-mots, and greenroom chitchat, scat- 
tered through the various periodical publications of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. 

The next head will be Stage Biography, under which the 
reader will find the lives and characters of the leading actors 
of both countries. 

These will be followed by a miscellany collated from the 
foreign productions, catalogues of the best books and best 
compositions in music, published or preparing for publica- 
tion in Europe or America, with concise reviews of such as 


have already appeared. 
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8 PROSPECTUS. 


Poetry, of course, will be introduced ; not, as usual, un- 
der one head, but scattered in detached pieces through the 
whole. 








TERMS. 


The price of the Mirror will be eight dollars per annum, 
payable on the delivery of the sixth number. 


A number will be issued every month, forming two vo- 
lumes in the year. 


To each number will be added, by way of appendix, an 
entire play or after-piece, printed in a small elegant type, and 
paged so as to be collected, at the end of each year, into a se- 
barate volume. 


The work will be embellished with elegant engravings by 
the first artists. 





